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August Stratum 

than its charm, and he surrendered his heart to that. Per- 
haps he always saw nature in a human image. 

Because his heaven was subjective, the material facts of life 
did not press him closely. He lived in a world he had 
created in the image of a personal ideal. He probably re- 
garded his death on the battlefield as a casual incident. 

I find it impossible to convey the method by which Stramm, 
out of the simplest words, evokes the sense of space and 
fatality that encompasses all his action. He can wring the 
most tremendous emotional values out of utter stillness. In 
his plays, the characters more often than not speak by their 
silences. The words he gives to them to utter are often 
merely counters, or masks if you like, to conceal the passions 
smouldering just beneath the surface. His own life must 
have been a concealment. 

He was a strange man drifting through life ; in the world, 
but not of it; never puzzled, but often unhappy; feeding 
the fires of his inspiration with his own passion for nature; 
relieving his spiritual nostalgia, in the only way in which 
it can be relieved, by artistic expression; a man out of his 
time, who walked alone, yet had friends ; a man whom Ger- 
many felt that she could afford to waste. Perhaps it was 
because he had a Russian soul. Edward J. O'Brien 

THE PARTING 

We receive the following report of a conversation from a 
contributor who leads a double life, being not only a poet 
but also the fortunate half-author of that witty and gently 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

satiric and altogether delightful, as well as very popular, com- 
edy, Bunker Bean: 

"Lee, I don't like this gutter stuff 
You modern poets pull ; I think 
Your feeling crude, your verses rough, 
Your sense of beauty on the blink. 
Now you take Tennyson ..." I took, 
Instead, a second cigarette: 
"Fine! fire away! bring us to book — 
Lest we forget, lest we forget !" 

'But seriously," Bill returned, 
"This Masters fellow, with his crew 
Of God-forsaken ghosts who burned 
Their tongues, once, with the Devil's stew ! 
Can't they stop howling now they're dead ? 
Why should we worry if Jared Hill 
Drank whiskey, or grieve because he fed 
His jim-jams through a rolling mill? 
What's it to us that Susan Gotch 
Went mad when his bastard-babe she choked 
Down in the swamp by the melon-patch? 
And what do we care ho<w Susan croaked?" 

"What do we ca«, Bill? — What do we care 

When we find a screech-owl dead on the snow? 

Nothing; unless in its life we share — 

And we share so little in life, I know. 

'Queens have died, young and fair' ... we weep 

At the image of fair youth fallen . . . Good God, 

Fair youth has fallen, heap upon heap, 

And it isn't our tears, Bill, that color the sod. 

But here and there since the world began 

Some hearts have ached that young queens should fall ; 

And once in a blue moon happens a man 

Whose great heart aches for the fate of all: 

A man who isn't set upon queens 

Any more than on crones, who seems to detect 

In even a prostitute's soul what means — 

Well, something not measured by intellect! 

And when that man speaks, Bill, we listen! His name 
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The Parting 

May be Villon (a thief, by the way), or may be 

Jesus, who died a death of shame 

Between two thieves once on Calvary. 

Or it may be Burns, or Masefield — who knows? — 

Or Masters, or — " 

"Rubbish, my boy! you're dreaming! 
When Masefield can write, 'Where are last year's snows?' 
I promise to let you go on — blaspheming. 
But you'll never convince me that Susan Gotch 
Is the peer of Yseult or Elaine! I might 
Say more but — I'm tired. Have you got a match? 
Tennyson . . . Masters . . . Hell ! Good night!" 

Lee Wilson Dodd 



NOTES 

Our readers of last month will remember that Three Travelers 
Watch a Sunrise, which opens this number, received the prize of 
one hundred dollars which was offered last autumn by the Players' 
Producing Company, to be awarded by the staff of Poetry and the 
donor for a one-act play in verse. About eighty plays were received, 
five of which received Honorable Mention. 

Mr. Wallace Stevens, author of the prize-winning play, is a 
young New York lawyer, now resident for a time in Hartford, 
Conn. The first publication of his verse was in our war number — 
November, 1914 — and since then he has appeared in Poetry, 
Others, and elsewhere. 

Mr. Frederic Manning, a young English poet, who is now 
serving his country in the army, was one of the earliest contrib- 
utors to Poetry. His books of verse are: The Vigil of Brunhild, 
Scenes and Portraits, and Poems, all published by John Murray. 

Miss Iris Barry, another young English poet, has published little 
as yet 

Mr. Edgar Lee Masters, of Chicago, needs no introduction. His 
latest book is Songs and Satires (Macmillan Co.). 

Miss Lily A. Long, of St. Paul, Minn., was an early contributor 
to Poetry. 

Of the five young poets who are now introduced to our readers 
with brief poems : 
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